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British front, no matter how woefully thin, was again
unbroken.
Notwithstanding the fact that every man in the British
Army was a hero who pulled his full weight in the desperate
struggle, in which the French gallantly supported them, one
has to stress the brilliant performance of an English county
regiment, the 2nd Worcesters, because it was one of the few
examples where the instant decision of a subordinate commander
and the bravery and tenacity of only one battalion of men,
saved the day when apparently all was lost.
The fight persisted until November n, when the Prussian
Guard, the very flower of the Kaiser's army, came into action
at the behest of their imperial master to prove their superiority
over the Guards of Britain. They came along the Menin Road
goose-stepping in conscious pride of their great reputation.
In some places they forced themselves through the British
lines, but the guns pounded them, bullets mowed them down
in swathes, and bayonets drank of their blood. The pride
of the German hosts withered, and the remnant that remained
was metaphorically flung at the feet of the Kaiser, whose
command they had faithfully, but unsuccessfully, endeavoured
to carry out.
Brigadier-General FitzClarence was killed in this last
engagement. He had done his work and was now gone, but
his achievement will be treasured for ever in the annals of his
country. It was true that we had lost Gheluvelt and Ypres
was soon a heap of ruins, but they were comparatively small
items that could not mar what was a brilliant record in British
arms. During the whole period of the war the salient would
never cease to be one of the cockpits of the campaign, but
no German ever entered Ypres except as a prisoner. Over
and above all was the f act that the Germans had been thwarted
in their dash on Paris, and now they had failed to gain possession
of the Channel ports. It proved to the Hun that he was not